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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

It was our good fortune in the spring of 1912 to accompany Canon Cauchie 
of the University of Louvain on an official mission to Spain, which had for its 
purpose a thorough investigation of archival material in that country for the 
history of the Flemish merchant houses during the reigns of Charles V and 
Philip II (1516-1598). The Archivo Hist6rico Nacional at Madrid, Simancas, 
the Escurial, and Seville were our chief objectives. Who could ever forget a 
journey to Simancas! Only a few foreign scholars were working in the Archives 
there when we visited that lovely little village with its huge medieval castle. 
There were documents everywhere — bundles (legajos) of them — literally, on 
all sides. The corridors were filled with cases; there were cases upon cases in 
room upon room. Luckily, we had driven out from Valladolid with Don Juan 
Montero, the Director; and within a short time a number of legajos, containing 
material for our search, were placed before us. At Madrid the same thing 
occurred. Even the stoutest-hearted worker would hesitate before attempting 
personal search. In Seville, the complexity of the situation was multiplied 
beyond all hope. Luckily, Mr. Roscoe R. Hill was then at work in the Archives, 
completing his Descriptive Catalogue of the Documents relating to the History of 
the United States in the Papelas procedentes de Cuba deposited in the Archivo 
General de Indias (Washington, 1916); and with his kindly given assistance we 
were enabled to orientate ourselves quickly and effectively in this vast archival 
field. 



Personal research must of necessity be limited to a very small part of the 
Archives. In 1913 there were nearly 40,000 legajos in the Archivo General de 
Indias; and since then it is being rapidly made into a central depot for all the 
intra-departmental and inter-departmental Archives. When the transfer 
from other Spanish Archives has been completed, there should be a total of 
80,000 legajos. "On this basis," says Dr. Charles R. Chapman, in his Catalogue 
of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the History of the Pacific Coast 
and the American Southwest (University of California Publications in History, 
Vol. viii, Berkeley, California, 1919), "the ultimate wealth of the Archivo 
General de Indias is from 32,000,000 to 64,000,000 documents, aggregating 
160,000,000 pages of manuscript! The vastness of these numbers and the 
possibilities that await the American investigator can best be appreciated 
when one considers that an estimate made in 1907 by a competent scholar, with 
the financial backing of the Carnegie Institute of Washington, revealed only 
5,332 copies in the United States of documents from the Archives of Spain— 
not merely from the Archivo General de Indias — although many from the Archives 
at Seville have since been added to American libraries." 



Dr. Chapman's volume is the latest addition to one of the most valuable 
series of Archival Guides in existence. We have referred on several occasions 
to the work carried on by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Department 
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of Historical Research, under Dr. Jameson's direction, and a list of the Archival 
Guides of the Department will be found in the Review (Vol. i, pp. 115-116). 
Dr. Chapman's great work is a product of the Native Sons' Fellowship in His- 
tory, at the University of California. Catholic historical scholarship in the 
field owes a profound debt of gratitude to Shepherd, Hill, Bolton, Priestley, 
Perez, Cunningham, Robertson and Chapman. 



The Review has received from Archbishop Francisco Orozco y Jimenez, 
of Guadalajara, Mexico, a series of documents: Coleccidn de Documentoa eccle- 
siasticos relacinados con los EE. Unidos, which are being prepared for publica- 
tion in these pages by Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, 0. F. M., of Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Among the rarissima of the Connolly Library of Americana is the original 
manuscript volume of 90 pages (small octavo) entitled: Voiages du Rd. P. 
Emmanuel Crespel, Ricollet dans le Canada, written in Paderborn in 1742. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is providing an endowment of £ 1,500 
yearly for five years for the new School of Librarianship which was opened 
early last October by the Senate of the University of London at University 
College. It is under the management of a committee appointed by the Senate, 
containing six representatives of the University and the same number of the 
Library Association. The school is organized to give a professional training in 
librarianship, though the course will not be restricted to those intending to 
take up this study professionally, but will be available for all whose education 
is adequate. The students will have access to the courses in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science, and special courses will be arranged in history, literature, 
bibliography and book-selection, paleography and the study of archives, library 
organization and routine. The practical side of librarianship will receive special 
attention in the new school. 

The Dominican College, 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., 

Washington, D. C, November 19, 1919. 
The Reverend Peter Guilday, Ph. D., 
Dear Doctor Guilday: 

It was only a few days ago that I received your queries anent the exist- 
ence of an early ordinance prohibiting the erection of a Catholic church within 
the municipal limits of Cincinnati, and the struggles of the first Catholics in 
the city for their faith. That such an ordinance existed in the pioneer town 
and necessitated the building of the first Catholic church outside the boundary 
line of the city is certainly a tradition of long standing. It is also certain that 
anti-Catholic prejudices were strong and bitter in early Cincinnati. Until 
a short time ago I thought the old and oft-repeated verdict of this tradition was 
an admitted and unquestionable fact. But later study of the matter throws at 
least a very grave doubt upon the existence of such an enactment. It may well 
be that the tradition of the old-time prejudices added the ordinance in after 
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years. As you know, traditions, although they generally have some solid 
historic background, often become distorted. Certainly, this ordinance is 
not to be found among those still in existence at the City Hall, Cincinnati. 
However, there seems to have been then no law requiring the ordinances to be 
recorded, which makes it possible that this odious statute might have been 
enacted, but did not find a place in the records. 

The earliest reference to a Catholic church (or to anything Catholic) in 
Cincinnati that I have been able to discover, appeared in The Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Gazette of December 11, 1811. This was perhaps the year of Father 
Edward Dominic Fenwick's first visit to the city, and the issuance of a call 
for the Catholics of the town to meet and deliberate on ways and means for 
forming a "congregation" was likely at his urging. The paper was published 
weekly, and the notice which we give below appeared in three consecutive 
issues, December 11, 18 and 25. The document seems to indicate much opposi- 
tion on the part of those not of the fold. 

CATHOLICK MEETING 

As the Constitution of the United States allows liberty of conscience to 
all men, and the propagation of religious worship, it is earnestly requested by 
a number of Roman Catholicks of Cincinnati, and its vicinity, that a 
meeting be held on the 25th of December, next, [sic] at the house of Jacob 
Fowble, at 12 o'clock, A. M.; when, it is hoped, all those in favor of establish- 
ing a congregation and giving encouragement will attend, and give in their 
names, and at the same time appoint a committee of arrangements. 

Dec. 11, 1811. 

It must be noted that the ground was actually purchased. Doubtless the 
bishop was led to think too that it was only rented, by the fact that the deed 
was not given until April 20, 1821. The delay in giving the deed was evidently 
because all the purchase money had not been paid. 

Bishop Purcell, in a sermon preached at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Saint John's Church, Cincinnati, March 25, 1845, alluded to the trials and 
conflicts of the early Catholics in the city. In this connection he says : 

When they sought to procure a lot whereon to raise a little church, they 
met with contumely and reproach. They were told to go beyond the corpora- 
tion line, to seek the brick yards, there they might find a place sufficiently 
good for them. The followers of a meek and humble Saviour, they bore all 
with patience and resignation. They went beyond the limits of the city, rented 
the small square, now known as the Old Graveyard on Vine Street, raised a 
small frame building, in which they devoutly assembled to adore the God of 
their fathers. 1 

Bishop Purcell arrived in Cincinnati, November 14, 1833, not quite fourteen 
years after the completion of the first Catholic church in the city. Doubtless 
there were living at the time of his coming some who had witnessed and even 
borne their part in the trials and hardships of the faithful in erecting their first 
temple of prayer. 



'The Catholic Telegraph, April 3, 1845. 
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AH this gives coloring to the tradition of which we have spoken. Indeed, 
the notice in The Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette and the bishop's sermon 
may well have given rise to the tradition. Yet neither this paper nor the bishop 
expressly asserts, nor necessarily implies, the existence of such a prohibitory 
ordinance, although both indicate a bias against everything Catholic so strong 
as to make it imprudent to attempt to build a church within the city limits. 
Nor must one forget that Bishop Purcell, forceful, bold and imaginative by 
nature, often indulged in hyperbole for the sake of oratory and effect. This 
makes it necessary to take his utterances with much precaution. 

While it is certain that Father Fenwick paid a number of visits to Cincinnati 
after 1811, we have now, owing to the loss of his letters, no record of any further 
efforts to build a church there from the time of the appearance of the above 
notice in The Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, until 1817. The Western 
Spy, another weekly paper of the city, contains the following notice in its issue 
of September 5, that year. 

A CATHOLICK CHURCH 
The Catholicks of the town and vicinity of Cincinnati, and those of the 
county of Hamilton, are requested to attend a meeting to be held at the 
house of Mr. Michael Scott on Walnut-street, a few doors below the Seminary, 
on SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12th, for the laudable purpose of consulting on the 
best method of erecting and establishing a Catholick church in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati. They will likewise please to take notice that great encouragement 
is already held out to them. 

Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the Throne of Ood. Hebrews: Chap. 12, v, ii [The King James 
Version]. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 1st, 1817. 

This meeting, there can scarcely be any doubt, was called under the inspira- 
tion of Father Fenwick. He likely presided at it. Yet, in spite of the zeal 
of the ardent missionary, the attendance at the meeting shows a spirit of cold- 
ness and indifference — or could it have been fear? — on the part of some of the 
Catholics in the city. For we are told that only "nine men, seven women and 
four children" came to the house of Scott at the appointed time {Souvenir 
Album, of the Catholic Churches in Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 1896, 
p. 11). But in May, 1818, Bishop Flaget, as we learn from his life by Spalding 
(p. 183), stopped at Cincinnati on a journey to Michigan. He was accompanied 
by Revs. Philip Janvier and John Bertrand and doubtless passed that way at 
the request of Father Fenwick, who was anxious to have the influence of his 
bishop in spurring the people on to build a temple of prayer. The attempt was 
successful, for arrangements were then made for the purchase of a lot with 
that intent. 

In the meantime, one James Findlay had given to his land, just beyond 
the northern limits of the town, the name of "Northern Liberties," and laid 
it out in lots which he offered for sale. Here it was that ground was purchased 
for the proposed church. The name given to the new section, Northern Liber- 
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ties, and the fact that the early Catholics built their first temple of prayer in this 
locality, although it was difficult of access and far removed from their homes, 
seem also to have had their weight in strengthening and perpetuating the 
tradition of which you inquire. 

Be that as it may, the Catholics now began to bestir themselves to build 
a church. A committee, appointed to gather funds, even wrote the following 
letter to John Carrere, a merchant of Baltimore. 

Cincinnati, November 23rd, 1818. 
Sir: Permit us to address you on a subject which we deem important. 
We are authorized in behalf of ourselves and the Roman Catholicks of this 
town, that, considering ourselves like the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
forlorn and forsaken, destitute of the means of exercising the duties of our holy 
religion, without guide, church or pastor, while we behold all other members of 
the community enjoying these benefits; we are compelled, from the paucity 
of our numbers, and the consequent want of pecuniary resources, to call upon 
our brethren throughout the Union for their assistance towards the erection 
of a Catholic Church. 

For the speedy accomplishment of so desirable an object, we entertain a 
confident hope of your hearty co-operation. We, therefore, respectfully, but 
earnestly solicit your aid and influence. 

Relying on your zeal and promptitude, we shall shortly expect to be fa- 
vored with your reply directed to Mr. P. Reilly, of the firm of Perrys & 
Reilly, Brewers, Cincinnati. We are, sir, 

Respectfully your obedient servants, 

Michael Scott, Prest., 
John M. Mahon, 
John White, 
P. Walsh, Secretary, 

Committee. 
(Souvenir Album, as above, 1896, p. 12). 

Doubtless Fathers Fenwick and N. D. Young, the apostles of Ohio, were 
the leading spirits in this activity for the good of religion in Cincinnati. The 
latter missionary, however, seems to have been entrusted with the superintendence 
of work on the new church, whilst his reverend uncle gave his attention more 
to the other missions. Meanwhile, February 5, 1819, the Legislature of Ohio 
passed a law regulating the incorporation of religious societies. Probably for 
prudence's sake, the Catholics of Cincinnati now had their congregation incor- 
porated in accordance with this enactment. The corporation was given the 
name of Christ Church, but, as may be seen from Fenwick's letters, the church 
was dedicated under the patronage of Saint Patrick. Doubtless it was to 
have the congregation incorporated that the following call for a meeting was 
issued, February 27 and March 6, 1819, in the Western Spy: 

TO ROMAN CATHOLICKS 

A general meeting of the Roman Catholicks of Cincinnati and the county 
of Hamilton is requested, at the house of John White, in Columbia-street, 
near Broadway, on SUNDAY, 7th of March next. . . . On business of 
importance. 
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By order of the Committee. . . . John Sherlock, Secr'y. 
February 26, 1819. 

Work on the new church now went apace. And in the Western Spy of 
March 13, 20 and 27, 1819, we read the following notice: 
TO ROMAN CATHOLICKS 
The Roman Catholicks of Hamilton County are requested to forward to 
the Treasurer, in the course of the next [? this] and the following month, as 
large a portion of their subscriptions as they possibly can, as the committee will 
thereby be enabled to have the church ready for Divine Service by next Easter 
Sunday. 

By order of the Committee, 

Michael Scott, Sec'ry. 

"Cincinnati, 13th March, 1819. 

This brief document is important in that it confirms the old tradition which 
tells us that the first mass in Cincinnati's proto-Catholic church was said on 
Easter Sunday, and settles the date of the dedication of the little frame house of 
prayer; for in 1819 Easter Day fell on April 11. Father N. D. Young, how- 
ever, as may be seen from some published interviews with him, officiated on 
the occasion. Tradition also tells us this. Spalding says again (op. eit, 
p. 201) that Bishop Flaget on his return from the north, June 7, 1819, found the 
church under roof and in actual use. The Cincinnati directory for that year 
informs us that out of a population of over 9,000 there were then only about one 
hundred Catholics in the city. 

So much for the slow growth of early Catholicity in Cincinnati, the building 
of the city's first Catholic church, and the arguments which, to some, seem to 
substantiate the tradition of an early ordinance prohibiting the erection of 
such a structure within the municipal limits. It is but fair to the pioneer 
builders of the town that I should now give the reasons which tend to show that 
no such statute was ever enacted. 

First, as has been stated, this enactment is not to be found among the 
early city ordinances, a list of which is still extant and seems to be complete. 
Neither can any trace of the repeal of such a statute be found. The appeal for 
help addressed to the Catholics of Baltimore by the committee of Cincinnati 
makes no reference to such an ordinance. Nor does Father Fenwick, later the 
first bishop of Ohio, even hint at it in any of his letters still existing. Bishop 
Spalding, who closely follows Bishop Flaget's diary in his life of that prelate, 
does not speak of it, although he had every reason to do so had it been men- 
tioned in said diary recording the episcopal visits to Cincinnati in 1818 and 
1819. (See Life of Flaget, pp. 183 and 201). Rev. S. T. Wilson, provincial of 
the Dominicans, writing to Rev. John A. Hill, then at Rome, but destined soon 
to become one of Ohio's most efficient missionaries, speaks rather favorably of 
the disposition shown towards the Church by the non-Catholics of Cincinnati. 
This letter is dated March 6, 1820; it is in the Propaganda Archives, America 
Centrale, Vol. iv, No. 138. The same may be said of a letter from the Catholic 
committee of Cincinnati to Archbishop Marechal, dated September 25, 1820, 
and published in The Catholic Historical Review, Vol. iv, pp. 30-31 . So 
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again, Rev. John B. V. De Raymaecker, O.P., who was ordained in Kentucky 
by Bishop Fenwick shortly after the latter's consecration, and accompanied 
him to Cincinnati, teUs us that the non-Catholics of the city helped to defray 
the expenses of removing the church from the Northern Liberties into the heart 
of the town and constructing the new cathedral. Father De Raymaecker's 
statements are found in some loose notes that he left on the erection of Cin- 
cinnati into an episcopal see (Archives of the Dominican Fathers, Louvain). 
Some letters of the above mentioned Father Hill, found here and there, are of 
the same tenor as the documents from Fenwick, Wilson, and De Raymaecker. 
Finally, the announcement of the bishop's arrival in his episcopal city 
which appeared in the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette of March 30, 1822, 
would indicate that no little harmony existed between the Catholics and those 
not belonging to their fold. It says: 

COMMUNICATED 
We congratulate the Roman Catholicks of this city and environs on the 
arrival of the Right Revd. Dr. Fenwick, lately consecrated Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati and the state of Ohio. This circumstance not only interests Catho- 
licks, but all the friends of literature and useful knowledge, as we understand 
that his intention is ultimately to open a school, aided by members of his 
Order, long distinguished for their piety and learning. 

Thus, we see, none of the contemporary Catholic literature on early Catho- 
licity in Cincinnati has a word about this traditionary ordinance. But not 
only is it ominously silent; its trend, in fact, is positively against the existence 
of such an odious statute. The same is true of all the non-Catholic histories 
of Cincinnati that I have been able to discover. 

These facts, it seems to me, at least make the old traditional story extremely 
dubious, if they do not even positively refute it. A strong anti-Catholic bias 
among the early inhabitants of the city is admitted, I think, by all. Father 
Fenwick's well-known tact in dealing with those of other religious convictions 
doubtless toned down this bias very perceptibly, as it did wherever he labored, 
making his efforts in the cause of religion both smoother and more fruitful. 
Yet, in this connection, it should be noted that the success of Catholicity in 
Cincinnati and through the state of Ohio afterwards so aroused the apprehen- 
sions of sectarian ministers that they became bitter in their attacks upon the 
Church. It was to meet these attacks that Bishop Fenwick established the 
Catholic Telegraph, now the oldest Catholic paper in the United States. 

The building of the church outside the municipal limits, and at a distance 
from the people, might have been a measure of economy. Perhaps, too, it 
was in part a precaution of the peace-loving friar, willing to make such a sacrifice 
further to allay the smoldering fire of bigotry. The name given to the new 
suburb of the city, Northern Liberties, may well have been a fancy of the man 
who laid it out in lots and offered them for sale. In any case, it was a catchy 
word for advertising purposes. 

As the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette of March 30, 1822, states, it was 
Bishop Fenwick's hope and intention to start a college in his episcopal city and 
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to place it under the care of his Order. A seminary was also embraced in the 
scheme. The Dominicans of Kentucky were in hearty sympathy with both 
projects. Indeed, it was decided to devote their main, if not all their energies 
to the welfare of the Church in Ohio. Bishop Flaget, however, wrote to Cardinal 
Consalvi protesting against the fathers leaving Kentucky. The Cardinal, at 
once and without even asking for the other side of the question, decided in 
Doctor Flaget's favor. This precipitate action, by depriving the new diocese 
of the help that had been confidently expected by Bishop Fenwick, nay, promised 
to him, thwarted all these plans for the time being, reduced him to the greatest 
distress, and finally brought about his well-known visit to Rome. But prior 
to this he had been fortunate enough to secure the services of Revs. Anthony 
Ganilh and Francis V. Badin for Michigan. Badin was a younger brother of 
Rev. Stephen T. Badin, the celebrated missionary of Kentucky. He was in 
deacon's orders when he offered himself to Fenwick, and was raised to the 
priesthood in the little frame church that stood in the Northern Liberties. 
His ordination took place, Holy Saturday, April 6, 1822, being the first in the 
city of Cincinnati or the state of Ohio, as his brother's had been the first in the 
United States. The church of Saint Francis of Assisi, Vine and Liberty streets, 
now occupies the hallowed spot. 

To give even the most succinct account of Bishop Fenwick's efforts abroad 
to raise means for a much-needed cathedral, college and seminary, or of his 
labors at home during the next few years, would run this letter into undue 
length. Suffice it to say that, by dint of great exertions and sacrifices that were 
truly edifying, the cathedral was far enough advanced to be used for divine 
service on Sundays in the second half of 1826. It was opened for this purpose 
on June 29 of that year; dedicated on Sunday, the seventeenth of the following 
December. A seminary was opened in the cathedral May 11, 1829, with four 
students of theology and six in the preparatory courses. Meanwhile, the 
zealous bishop struggled and stinted himself until, through the aid of the French 
Association de la Propagation de la Foi and the noted Austrian Leopoldinen 
Stiftung, he erected a new structure for a combined college and seminary. 
The Austrian association of charity, it may be noted here, was organized ex- 
pressly for the aid of our American missions, and was, I think, largely the 
inspiration of Bishop Fenwick. When completed, the group of buildings was 
pronounced by all among the finest and most imposing in Cincinnati. So tell 
us the histories of Cincinnati; so speaks the picture of the institution that is 
still in existence. That they were substantial structures is shown by the 
fact that part of them remained in use for more than fifty years in the heart of 
an American city that takes a pride in its buildings. 

From this will be seen the gross exaggeration, to say the least, in Bishop 
PurcelFs diary which would have us believe that Cincinnati's first Catholic 
college and seminary were the merest botches (The Catholic Historical Review, 
Vol. v, p. 241). The diary, we are glad to see, shows the great admiration of 
its author for everything connected with Mount Saint Mary's, Emmitsburg, 
whence he was sent to Cincinnati. Yet a comparison of the pictures of the two 
educational institutions at that time (1833) shows that the buildings of the 
western establishment were far the better. 
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Doctor Purcell, as is well known, was somewhat susceptible to megalomania. 
Made a bishop at the age of three and thirty, the delusion of grandeur doubtless 
caused the ardent young prelate to conceive the idea of tearing down all that 
had been builded before, and of building everything anew on self. So he 
proceeds to belittle the discipline of the institution, its occupants and every- 
thing connected with it. Yet history reveals the character of the men then in 
the college and seminary of Cincinnati by showing their good work for the 
Church west of the Alleghany Mountains. Two of them, Henry D. Juncker 
and Josue M. Young, were afterwards appointed bishops, very likely on the 
nomination of Purcell himself. Besides, Fenwick's letters are proof positive 
of his great caution about receiving missionaries into his diocese, or students 
into his seminary, and the watchful eye he kept over them after they had been 
admitted. 

Again, as is also well known, Doctor Purcell was irritable. His Diary is proof 
of his anger at having had to repay Bishop Rese five hundred dollars which the 
latter had contributed to the maintenance of the seminary during the year 
after Bishop Fenwick's death. The good man's wrath caused him to say all 
sorts of ugly, even scandalous things of its priests and seminarians. Were his 
assertions true, they would reflect (though no doubt this was not his intention) 
quite seriously on Cincinnati's first ordinary, a truly saintly and apostolic 
man, unless the seminary had been woefully neglected by Bishop Rese. Bishop 
Purcell's Diary contains no history. It is unfortunate for the reputation of 
its author that he left such a book of useless notes, exaggerated statements, 
morose reflections and unkind criticisms. It is a pity that it was ever brought 
to light. Three years sufficed to give the youthful prelate, that wisdom which 
comes from experience, and he ceased from such unwholesome musings. But, 
unfortunately, he forgot to destroy what he had written. 

That Bishop Fenwick was held not only in the highest esteem, but in venera- 
tion, by his successor in the see of Cincinnati, is shown by Doctor Purcell's 
first pastoral letter and the honors paid the remains of the deceased prelate at 
the time of their removal from the old cathedral to the new (Catholic Telegraph, 
December 6, 1834, and March 16, 1848). It would be hard indeed to find in 
any language more glowing tributes paid to a man than those paid to Cincinnati's 
first ordinary in Doctor Purcell's pastoral. And there is every indication that 
they came from the heart. The same is true of the sketch of the saintly friar 
bishop in the Catholic Almanac of 1848, which many believe to have been 
written by his successor. 

I would not have touched on the disagreeable matter of this Diary, had not 
one of the highest ecclesiastics in the country requested me to refute the false 
impressions it conveys. With this remark, I bring my letter — both too long 
and too dry, I fear — to a close, with the hope that it covers the points on which 
you seek information. 

Ever cordially yours, 

V. F. O'Daniel, O. P., 

Washington, D. C. 
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Father Ignatius Zeller's Conversion of Two Lutheran Ministers to the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1863 has recently been translated (New York, 1918: J. 
Schaeffer Co.), by Joseph P. Brentano. 



The Dublin Review for July-September, 1919, contains an article by the 
Editor, Mr. Shane Leslie, on Manning, America, and Democracy. It is needless 
to say that one of the principal figures in the correspondence published in the 
article is Dr. McGlynn of New York. 



The Maine Catholic Historical Magazine for October, 1919 (Vol. viii, No. 1.) 
is made up of a valuable collection of documents relative to the history of the 
Church in Maine. An appendix contains a list of Bishops and Priests, now dead, 
who served in Maine at various epochs (1604-1908). 



Rev. John Rothensteiner begins the history of the Northeastern part of the 
Diocese of St. Louis under Bishop Rosati in the Illinois Catholic Historical Review 
for October, 1919. 



Le Centinaire de VArch6vich6 de QuSbec (1818-1919), by Monsignor Lindsay, 
the Archivist of the Archdiocese, which appeared in the Semaine RSligieuse of 
Quebec, is being prepared in English for the Review. 



The publishers, Benziger Brothers, of New York, have issued gratis a List 
of Catholic Newspapers and Magazines published in the United States today. 
The total number given is 313. 

The conversion of Bishop Kinsman, of Delaware, to the Catholic Church, 
recalls the fact that over a half-century ago another Episcopal bishop sought 
and obtained admission into the Church— Levi Silliman Ives (1797-1867). 
Bishop Ives was one of the most distinguished converts of the Tractarian 
movement in America. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the Connolly Library are six little pam- 
phlets on the conversion of Father John Thayer, in 1783. He was the first native 
of New England to be ordained to the priesthood. Father Thayer was born at 
Boston in 1755, and died at Limerick, Ireland, in 1815. A graduate of Yale, 
he became a Congregationalist minister, and, as such, served as chaplain to the 
American forces around Boston. After the war he visited Europe, and was in 
Rome when Benedict Joseph Labre died. He was so impressed by the sanctity 
of Europe's "beggar-saint" that he became a Catholic on May 25, 1783. The 
account of his conversion, written by himself, was printed in 1787, and was 
re-issued in French, Spanish, and Portuguese. Finotti has listed his publica- 
tions in his Biblicgraphia. The titles of these pamphlets are: Relagao da Con- 
versao dor Senhor Joao Thayer, Ministro Protestante em Boston na America do 
Norte: escrita por elle mcsmo (Lisbon, 1788); Rilation de la Conversion de M. 
Jean Thayer, etc., Scrite par lui-menie (Paris, 1788); An account of the Conversion, 
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etc., (Dublin, 1809); the same, published at London, 1787; Controversy between 
the Rev. John Thayer, Catholic Missionary of Boston, and the Rev. George Lesslie, 
Pastor of a church in Washington, New Hampshire (Philadelphia, 1795). Father 
Thayer was not successful in his mission work in the United States, and he left 
for Europe in 1807, settling finally in Limerick. After his death, the three 
daughters of his host, James Ryan, came to Boston (1819), where they founded 
the Ursuline Convent at Mt. Benedict, Charlestown, which was destroyed by 
an anti-Catholic mob, August 11, 1834. 



Dr. Charles H. Cunningham was appointed a Native Sons' Fellow in 1915 
and spent two years in Spain, where the main center of his work was the Archivo 
General de Indias, at Seville. One of the results of his studies in Spain and at 
Manila was his article, The Inquisition in the Philippines, which was published 
in the Review for January, 1918. The complete result of his work has recently 
appeared: The Audiencia in the Spanish Colonies as illustrated by the Audiencia 
of Manila (1583-1800), published (1919) as vol. ix of the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History. In dealing with the very delicate problem of 
the relation between the Audiencia and the Church authorities, Dr. Cunning- 
ham proves himself to be an able exponent of that splendid spirit of objectiveness 
and impartiality which characterizes all the work done at the University of 
California in the Spanish-American field. 



